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Satire should like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—Lapy Montacue. 


« Political Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political History. They supply information as to the person and habits, 
often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere.’”,—Croxer's New Wuic GvuIDE. 
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A gang of scoundrels calling themselves by the title of popu- 
lar representatives, have lately been arraigned upon the charge 
of having assembled together for the purpose of carrying into 
effect a series of the most diabolical plans to the great detri- 
ment of the rest of the community. 

A variety of serious offences were laid to their charge, and 
the following were some of the principal accusations brought 
against them :— 

It seems that they had assembled to the amount of upwards 
of four hundred in a building commonly known as the Chapel 
of St. Stephen, where under the influence of a few ring-leaders 
of most desperate character, they had commenced by prating 
considerably of good intentions, which the sequel has proved 
they never had the smallest determination to execute. 


Vox, II, 


SETTEMBER 7, 1838. 
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It appeared from the evidence that the first symptom of the 
base projects they had in contemplation, was exhibited in their 
construction of a terrible instrument called Coercion, which 
they sent over to Ireland for the purpose of causing oppression 
This 
infamous proceeding caused some indignation at the time it was 


to the much injured people of that oppressed country. 
perpetrated. The clamonr it excited was however in some 
degree quelled by the assertion of the criminals, that it had 
been a needful act, and they promised it should be followed by 
a plaister in the shape of something to heal the sores Coercion 
had inflicted. 
storm of indignation that had been raised, they neglected its 


Having by this promise somewhat subdued the 


performance for a long period, and even when they were forced 
to apply the plaister it was found to be deprived of all its most 
salutary ingredients. The other charges included the offences 
of idle brawling during every night for the last several months, 
in the period of which time they have been perpetually in the 
practise of cheating, evil speaking, lying and slandering. 

Among the individual cases of delinquency there were several 
of very great enormity, but they are so numerous that it would 
be a tedions task were we to attempt to particularise, 

One was charged with a dereliction of duty in having failed 
in the performanee of a most sacred contract to endeavour to 
obtain the overthrow of the Incubus of Knowledge; another 
was arraigned on the accusation of having been instrumental to 
the continuance of the existence of Sinecures, Pensions, and 
other State monsters, which the culprits had stood pledged to 
endeavour to assist in abolishing. Several others of the 
desperate gang were charged with having assisted in picking 
the public pocket, while many were brought forward as accom- 
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plices in having kept up a continual talk and clamour to divert 


the attention of the bystanders. 

The culprits (at least the majority of them) all put in the 
same contemptible plea; namely, that they had been unable to 
being solely under the influence of those who 


The character of those desperate fel- 


help themselves, 
acted as ringleaders. 
lows who urged them on, being however well known, it was 
declared the delinquents ought to have known better than to 
have trusted themselves under the direction of those who had 
incited them to the commission of so many acts of depravity. 
‘They were accordingly all committed without the slightest he- 
sitation on the part of their judges; but the ringleaders havy- 
ing lately sneaked away from their place of rendezvous must 
for the preseut escape their merited punishment. <As, however, 
it is anticipated that they will not long continue absent from 


for 


plunder, active watches have been stationed in the neighbour 


their advantageous position carrying on their system of 
hood, who, being on the alert, will be ready to detect any fur- 
ther criminal attempts of which they may be guilty; and it is 
coufidently hoped they will be speedily checked in their career 
of enormity. 

The excruciating in his caricature of this week, 


has 
front that is exhibited by that 


Seymour, 


shown up in the happiest vein of bitterness the wretched 


guilty gang which has during the 


few last months so lnappropri: ately passe rd by the name of the 


people’s representatives. If one spark of respect had still 


been remaining in them, after the gash they have received at 
the hands of our imperturbable artist, they will never again be 


able to lift up their heads with confidence. Whatever con- 


vulsions may agitate the political world, it is at least a conso- 


lation to the nation that Seymour is always at his post, with 
his gall-distributing pencil to dig its poisonous point into the 
very bowels of corruption. 





THE INTERPRETER. 





The Libelling Post. 


Mrs. Charteris on a tour (instead of Mr. Charteris) was 
mistake yesterday in our departure list.— Morning Post 


inserted by 


It is with much pain that we are so constantly called on to 
remark on the awful ill nature of our contemporary the Worn- 
ing Post, who is constantly saying the most bitter things about 
those asonlann idiots, who, under the title of the fashionable 
world, float, as all light matters do, upon the top, or surface of 
society. ‘The above extract, from a late number of the Jlorn- 
ing Post. is really too bad upon the Charteris’s, one of whom 
it seems is going upon a tour without the other, a sure sign 
that the illustrious couple do not live upon terms of the very 
pleasantest character. But though it is advisable for Mrs. 
Charteris to fly to the continent, leaving Charteris at home, is 
it delicate of the Morning Post to call special attention to the 
fumily fracas by announcing twice the fact of a disunion hay- 
ing taken place between the pair, which has driven the lady 
abroad in solitude 4 We cannot believe that such extremities 
have arrived ; but we only mention the fact that the Worning 
Post may either be bullied into an apology, or prosecuted into 
submissiveness. 


FIGARO IN LONDON 


Female Speech-Making. 


Their Royal Highnesses’ health was then drunk with enthusiasm, and 
was followed by that of Prince George of Cumberland ; after which her 


Royal Highness the Duchess of C umberland, in the most vraceful man- 
ner, expressed a wish that the health of the Countess of Dysart should 


be drank by the company, Which was done with the warmest feelings of 
cordiality.— Lvening Paper. 

The above is taken from the ee. of a marriage set-out 
between two of our worthy great ones, at whic h the Duke and 
Duchess of Cumberland condescended u make themselves visje 
ble. The company got enthusiastic, which when liquor is the 
influencing cause, commonly signify de unk ; but that is nothing 
new in fashionable circles. ‘The intovication—we really beg 
pardon—the enthusiasm must have proceeded to an awful 
pitch, to have urged the old Duchess of Cumberland to the 
very unusual course of making a speech to the assembly, Her 
Roy: al Highness must have be ‘en anxious indeed to get an op- 
portunity for drinking a glass of wine, when she proceeded to 
the strange extremity of giving a toast to the company. We 
do not doubt the gracefulness of manner which distinguished 
the Duchess’s spirit of eloquence, though it must have taken 
by surprise some whose devotion to the jolly god had not been 
so intense and indiscriminate as the rest of the company. We 
do not know whether the old woman means to take to polities, 
and has commenced her career of public speaking fF umong some 
friends at a matrimonial merry-make. It is a pity we have not 
had the precise words in whic h the old lady was eloquent. 


Wzinshull’s Mlummery. 


Cribb, the pugilist, was brought to Bow-street on a charge of some 
petty nuisance, when the following dialogue took place between himself 


and the magistrate | 
‘'Phank your Worship,’ > said Cribb, ‘* T always liked what was right 


and always shall, and if there was any thing wrong I should not counten 
ance it you may depend. 


Mr. Cribb, 


Mr. Minshull (smiling)—I believe you, you ure a yery 
respectable man. 
Cribb—Thank your Worship good, morning—and here honest Tom 


withdrew. Morning Paper. 


We have already smashed one class of called the 
British tars, and now let us wield lustily our tomahawk for the 
benefit of those brutes the prize-fighters. According to a 
newspaper estimate of character, it nee ‘ds only that a man shall 
be a bully by profession, to make hima rough honest fellow, 
and the cardinal virtues are as a matter of course attributed to 
any blustering v: agabond, whose impudence is sufficient to bring 
out iv broad colours aia execrable brutality. ‘These remarks 
are suggested by the vulgar ¢¢éfe-a-tcte, between Minshull the 
magistrate, and Cribb the prize-fighter, who handed their re- 
from one to another for the amusement of the 


rufhians 


volting slang 


office-clerks, the thieves, and the policemen. We have once 
or twice remarked, that a low blackguard, who is actually 


distinguished for his baseness, never gets into the presence of 
a London magistrate but with a swift sympathy of souls, they 
instantly find themselves enjoying the sweets of conger aad COoh- 

verse. Cribb, a fellow who got the name of the English 
Chi unpion, from the facet of his being brute enough to be un- 
wearied in the indulgence of a savage propensity for assaulting 
his fellow-creatures. Cribb, who has the singular honour of 
being the last man in England to desist from a cold-blooded 
attack on another for the sake of blood-money in the shape of 
stakes. This Cribb is called by Minshull a respectable man, 

after the slightest interchange of the dullest ribaldry between 
the prize-fighter and the magistrate. ‘The que stion is—shall 
Minshull be allowed to waste the public time in indecent con- 
versations with prize-fighters, and euJogiums on their charac- 
ters? Surely he has time for intercourse with his private 
friends without entrene hing on the time for which he is paid 
by the public, and which a should devote accordingly. 


- 


FIGARO IN LONDON. 


Parental Feelings. 


I confess that my parental feelings, and my anxiety to get my son 
comfortably settled in the world, did lead me to leave Mr. Wood under 


a false impression.— Evidence of Sir J. Key before the Committee. 

How affecting is the above parental ebullition from the lips 
of Key, and how much must every one admire his most father- 
ly gout for (as he terms it) settling his progeny. ‘The ear of 
the minister is a most comfortable adjunct to the paternal feel- 
ings of an anxious sire, and Key thought that by dint of his lie 
respecting his son’s age, he had swindled the public out of £400 
ver annum, in a manner most complete and satisfactory. To 
settle one’s offspring at the expense of honour, gentlemanly 
feeling, and honesty, may be a very easy and convenient thing 
for an ex-lord mayor of London, but we think there is scarcely 
any one else who would have acted so thoroughly like a vaga- 
bond. We suspect old Key has rather overshot his mark, for 
he has not only succeeded in settling his son, but if the affair 
do not turn out to be a settler also for himself, we are very 
much mistaken. We always said lord mayor’s of London could 
not be gentlemen, and Laurie seems resolved that our opinion 
on this head shall be permanent. 


A Countess’s Library. 

Lady Blessington’s footman deposed, that he found there had disap- 
peared from the library a gold snuff-box, another of amethysts set with 
diamonds, a silver gilt snuff-box, a gold tooth-pick case, and several other 
valuable articles of a similar character, 
Suturday’s Police Report. 

Every body having heard a vast deal of the literary acquire- 
meuts of that coarse lump of humanity, dignified by the title of 
the Countess of Blessington, it was naturally to be supposed 
that her ladyship’s library would be stored with articles well 
worthy the celebrity of her name, and the refinement of her 
genius. Classic pieces of vertu, one might be supposed, would 
have adorned so sacred a place as the library of a reminescence- 
writing, novel-scribbiing Countess, but the charm is fearfully 
dissolved by a police report of last Saturday. Her ladyship’s 
library has been robbed; and what has been taken’ Probably 
some remnants of the classic buildings in the lands she has vi- 
sited? No, nothing of the sort. ‘The spoil consisted of a few 
filthy snuff-boxes, a tooth-pick or two, and other rubbish, 
leaving no doubt of the Countess’s nasty propensities—snuft 
relieved by toothpicks seems to be the accompaniment to the 
literary occupation of her ladyship. We presume that she de- 
rives her inspiration from the former, and from the style of 
her compositions, we should say blackguard was the snuff to 
which she makes the most frequent reference. 


PARLIAMENTARY CONCLUSIONS. 


Like the rushlight which burns dimly for a season and gives 
a hectic glimmer ere it expires, our precious reformed Parlia- 
ment treated us with a few flashes of reason in some of its 
speeches, just previous to its prorogation. We furnish as a 
farewell to the session a few fitful specimens— 

Lord Althorp said, that with respect to the ead of the state 
it really was a very hard matter— 

Earl Grey said, that as to public opinion, under present cir- 
cumstances, he did not hesitate to declare tt as his convic- 


tion— 
The Duke of Gloucester said he had nothing whatever in his 


mind— 
Lord Stormont confessed he was about the last person in the 


country— 
Lord John Russell admitted that as far as real reform is 


concerned it never was the intention of ministers— 


en 
—_——— 
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The Duke, who always buys 1000 copies of any paper in 
which his name is printed, had got an enormous stack of news- 
papers, containing the account of the levee, at which he had 
been present. After glutting himself for nearly five hours 
with the delicious treat of seeing his neme in print, interrupted 
only by the appreciating enthusiasm of the faithful Higgins, 
Gloucester began to read the other names in the list till he 
got as far as the General Company, “ Mercy on me,” howled 
the vigilant Duke, ** here is an irregular proceeding. I have 
found the name of a Captain conspicuous among the General 
Company.” The atd-de-camp retired to weep in his own soli- 
tary chamber. 

‘¢ My cousin, the King,” cried Gloucester, in words flowing 
amid a mad cataract of foam from his royal lips ; “ the King, 
I say, is about to do away with all the most sacred and agree- 
able of our ancient customs. Here, Higgins, in this “very 
speech is a smash for all our Christmas festivities.’ The aid- 
de-camp yawned for enlightenment. ‘ Yes,’ continued the 
Duke, ‘* no more Christmas dinners in England—for, listen to 
this paragraph in the speech of last Thursday.” Gloucester 
then read as follows ;— I am happy to be enabled to inform 
you that the hostilities which had disturbed the peace of Tur 
key have terminated.” Higgins was still in the dark. ** Why,” 
roared the Duke, “ can’t you see, this is a prohibition against 
keeping Christmas altogether, for the peace of a good many 
turkies must be disturbed to give Christmas dinners to those 
who love to indulge in the season’s festivities.” Higgins 
sneered, | 

‘* | find Higgins,” said the Duke, “ and it is with sorrow IT 
perceive it, that several noblemen have left town to shoot on 
the moors. Now lam opposed to Negro emancipation, but 
I think it is rather too bad of our Tory friends to quit home 
for the sake of firing on the poor Africans. The aid-de- 
going a little beyond the mark, and he 


camp declared it was 
as the reward of his humanity. 


obtained a sugar plum 


- —— — 


BREVITIES. 





‘‘ Brevity is the soul of wit.’’—Shakspeare. 


A valuable Consideration. 


Lord Lyndhurst has often declared that he never thinks of 
changing his opinions without a due consideration.—We have 
no doubt that every turn of his Lordship’s mind has been the 
result of some consideration that is—dt has had its price. 


A poor choice. 


Now that Parliament isa place for work instead of for profit, 
it is doubtful whether a transportation for seven years to St. 
Stephen’s or to Botany Bay will be the most desirable. 


A Proverb maintained. 


We have often heard of a distinction without a difference, 
which some people maintain cannot possibly exist. We can, 
however cite a case in point. Lord Stormont and Silly Billy 
were both idiots alike; but his lordship has a title, so that he 
has the advantage of a distinction over his co-fool, but he 
cannot claim the smallest difference. 


A hard matter. 

It has been matter of the greatest surprise to intelligent men, 
that the late Parliament which has been remarkable for 
being extremely soft should have taken so long a time iu d/s- 
solving. 


SO 
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Wit in the King’s Speech. 

His Majesty’s speech contains a facetious remark, which is 
readily traced to the Chancellor. It says to the House of 
Commons, “You have preserved the character you had ac- 
quired of guardians of the public purse.” Precious guar- 
dians indeed, who keep it to themselves with a most prudent 
circumspection. 


A settled point. 
Some people have made the base conduct of Ministers the 
subject of discussion—but we think their roguery is a point 
upon which there can be no question. 


A candid avowal. 

The Duke of Wellington is reported to have declared that 
“he had not sufficient reason for supporting the Bill for the 
Abolition of Slavery.” It is at least candid in his Grace to 
admit that a deficiency of reason is the cause of his hostility 
to a measure of liberality. 


Epigram 
(On Pcel’s patronymic.) 
Pee] is a man upon whose character 
His very name a light may almost fling, 
For “all outsides,” this poor Ex-Minister 
Is Peel indeed—a 8 uperficial thing ! 


Wot to be borne. 

There has lately been much discussion as to who shall support 
the Metropolitan Police, but the debates might have been 
spared, since the conduct of the body renders it quite 7msup- 
portable. 


More Royal Wit. 

Vaux is incorrigible, he has said in the speech to the House 
of Commons: “ In returning to your respective counties, you 
will carry with you the assurance, &c. Indeed they must earry 
a pretty stock of assurance with them, if they are going to 
venture among their constituents. 


THEATRICALS. 


We have heard a story of small Bunn having fought a duel 
in Paris with the friend of Mademoiselle Augusta, the French 
danseuse, to whom he has refused the nayment of her salary. 
This is a comfortable way of paying one’s debts, and of giving 
satisfaction in full for all demands pecuniary or otherwise. 
We do not envy Bunn the principles upon which he brought 
himself to the singular expedient of risking the murder of a 
creditor for the sake of getting rid of a debt, though we agree 
with him in thinking a duel, in cases of pecuniary difficulty 
more respectable than the Insolvent Court. We shall expect 
to hear at the close of next season (which must be a failure), 
that Bunn, instead of paying his performers, will favour them 
all with challenges, and thus offer lead instead of gold by w ay 
of satisfaction. Bunn is evidently growing desperate, and now 
that he has taken for his watchword “ Insolvene y or Death,” 
starvation for the actors, and a smash for the drama is what all 
reasonable beings are reluctantly constrained to anticipate. 

There are rumours that Laporte is to have the Opera House 
again, or that the assignees of Chambers and Son are to manage 
the concern on their own responsibility. We hope for the sake 
of the lovers of music that the latter set will be allowed no 
finger in the concern, for should they meddle with the manage- 
ment, the King’s Theatre will be inundated with all the scum 
of the metropolis. Richardson, the dead body disposer, or 
black-job-master as he calls himself, may be a very good judge 
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of the performing of a funeral, but knows nothing whatever 
about the performance of an opera, and though he may have 
full knowledge of the best means of laying outa corpse, he 
ought not to be suffered to lay out the money due to Chambers’s 
creditors, by making an egregious ass of himself behind the 
scenes at the Opera. Sooner by all means let Laporte lose 
another 10,0002. next season (though where the deuce he gets 
his money to lose nobody can tell. ) than allow Richardson and 
Co. to strut about the place in the plenitude of managerial 
authority to the utter destruction of the respectability of the 
establishment. When they last had the concern, all Richard- 
son’s mutes were paid in box tickets, while the grooms got the 
wages of their filthy calling in bones for the pit, orders for the 
stalls, or admissions to the gallery. 

The English Opera House has began to reap the fruits of its 
judicious management and the house is nightly crowded to wit- 
ness the performance of the various and successful novelties 
that have been produced lately at the establishment. The 
latest is a piece by Captain Addison, founded on the song of 
Jessie the Flower of Dumblane, and though the incidents 1 are 
necessarily meagre, the piece is by no means void of interest. 
The music aided by "Miss Somerville’s singing is alone worth going 
to hear, and the ‘whole is performed eifectually. We never 
could see the perfections of Mr. P. Millar’s acting or singing ; 
but as he only plays a lord, nobody sees any thing owtre in 
finding a stupid being as its representative. He plays the part 
as naturally as if he had studied the peerage, and he accord- 
ingly makes the Laird of Dumblane just such another nonentity 
as the Earl of Winchilsea. Mr. Millar is either a great ass, 
or else he is very smart upon the lords, and as clemency is the 
grand guide of all our opinions, we will be merciful enough to 
imagine that, instead of beit:g an unexceptiouable fool, he is an 
unflinching satirist. If a few more successful exertions could 
be made patriotically to render a lord as contemptible an ani- 
mal as Mr. Millar has managed to make it in his representa- 
tion, we will be bound to say, the peerage of this country would 
not very long be hereditary. We hail in Mr. Millar no longer the 
inefficient actor and indifferent singer, but we ereet him enthu- 
siastically, as the disguised patriot, sternly seeking to correct 
the political abuse of an hereditary legislature, by showing a 
lord in his true colours, as a driveller, a dolt, and a disgrace to 
the community. 

Mr. Osbaldiston is running an insane career at the Surrey, 
and is overwhelming the bargemen, in the classic neighbour- 
hood of St. George, with the pathos of the hulks, and the 
touching twaddle of the treadmill. Mr. Ball has just turned 
out from his thick head, an avalanche of slang and rubbish, 
under the brutal title of the Felon of New York, which has set 
all the sympathies of the Surrey ruffians in singular commotion, 
Mr. Osbaldiston acts the felon himself, and we heard a sweep, 
coming out of the private boxes, dec! are, Mr. O. did it very 
naturally. We neither dispute the sweep’s judgment on this 
point, nor Osbaldiston’s capacity. 

“gerton has thrown the immense weight of his terrifie genius 
into the scale in favour of the Victoria Company, and he sue- 
ceeds every night in electrifying the house by his curse in the 
King’s Fool, which, though not so natural as those he bestows 
on the scene-shifters, is at least more worthy to be heard by a 
British audience, ‘The veteran is a treat to all lovers of the 
substantial in theatricals. 
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Waterproof Beaver Hats that are sanctioned by the Kinz’s Royal Letters Pa- 
tent. which combine every improvement in quality, shape, and colour of the last half 
century, are those manufactured by ROBERT FRANKS and Co., 140, Regent Street, 
and 62, Redcross Street, City. 





Superfine quality, 21s. 
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